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please himself or some of his friends, to reward a
parasite, or to please a pretty woman ; would never
have had the least idea that there was anything
wrong, or unconstitutional, or dangerous, or degrading
in all this ; if only the wicked popular agitators would
let him alone, and not try to excite him to delirium.
Then came the appeal, which some of my readers
have been no doubt already anticipating, the demand
how even the wickedest of agitators could be wicked
enough to raise such questions at a time when our
foreign relations were passing through so profound
and grave a crisis. This, of course, is the sort of
appeal that is always introduced when any measure
of reform is proposed. What! while France is in the
throes of a new revolution, is that the time to unsettle
our minds by tormenting us about rotten boroughs
and unenfranchised millions? "Better a rotten
borough or two," sang Tennyson many years later,
" than a rotting fleet and towns in flames." Tennyson,
however, was a singer, and did not pretend to any
knowledge of political affairs, and was not called
upon by anybody to explain how the maintenance of
the rotten boroughs was to keep a fleet from rotting,
and a town from foreign bombardment. Even if the
condition of things had been quite different from that
which Peel fairly described it to be, Peel might have
used his argument just as effectively in another way.
He might have asked, Is it at a moment like this,
when peace prevails at home and abroad, that you
are going to allow your wicked agitators to disturb a
nation and a world at rest? Nobody could have
known better than Peel did, that the revolution in